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The Most Strikingly 
Disappointing Loudspeaker 
We’ve Ever Made 

Hhat happens when you give a B& WMatrixE (Esoteric) series loudspeaker a good sharp tap 
with a hammer? Listen to the response. Or lack of. It’s dead, inert. Like attacking a lump 
of granite. Compare that with the satisfying resonant ‘clunk’ you hear when you submit 
other loudspeaker cabinets to the hammer test. 7fie difference illustrates a revolution in 
loudspeaker technology. Be cause B& W have broken through the colouration barrier, 
one of the last great obstacles to pure sound reproduction. Colouration - the vibration of 
the wooden or veneer and chipboard cabinet - has been put to flight by B&W with their 
MatrixE series of digital monitors. A honeycomb structure of unique design totally eliminates 
unwanted sound radiation from the cabinet and allows you to hear, for the first time ever, 
the natural decay of reverberation exactly as it’s heard in a live performance. 


7Fie MatrixE series of three new 
loudspeaker systems is available 
at selected B& W dealers. Each 
dealer also has a hammer. So that 
you can experience for yourself the 
disappointing effect of knocking 
the MatrixE. Listen and you’ll see. 

>MATRIX^ 


For full information contact Phil Williams 








nde Jazz 


Mondo Festivo 

number of jazz festivals abroad: in 
Chicago, from September 2-6, the 
9th Annual Jazz Festival with 

hotline: 312-744-3370 or Jazz In¬ 
stitute Hotline, 312-666-1881. In 
Belgium, the Dendern 

Peteghem, Koning Albert Straat 
6, 9330 Dendermonde, tel. 052/ 
21 75 90), and the Namur Jazz 
Festival (contact Luc Lambert, 
Piano Bar, Place du Marche aux 

081/23 06 33 or 081/22 88 18). 
In Denmark, from 24-26 Septem- 

tel. 07 42 23 33. And, back in 
the British Isles, the Girvan Fes- 


ontact R. Jard 
.tel, Girvan, t. 


Community Care 


September 1-Friday September 4 


; are 10.30-5 pr 
f September 


Knight and Di McLoughlin will 


Khan Plays 
Wembley 

SO pm, the Wembley Confer- 


Jazz Cafe Swings On 


trtin Spcake, lain Ballamy, Lol 


Victoriaville 

ROM September 5 thro 
ktober 4, Quebec's Victoriav.lle of f- 
osts the fifth edition of its Festiv- Jazz 


days. Among others representing 
the US will be Sun Ra, Arto 
Lindsay, Don Cherry, Bill Laswell 
and Cecil Taylor; from Europe, 

Beresford and Chris Cut 
from: Mic 


Village People 


Steve 


ue Olivier, 


5 ). Further informa- 
ing forms available 
iskip on 729-5600. 


11 days include Arthurs 
?rn, Sweet Basil, Village Cor- 
the Village Gate, Village 
guard, Visiones and Club 55. 


Bradford Caps It 

pleased to announce that Ireland’s 
Chieftains and Loose Tubes will 

from 12 noon onwards. This con¬ 
cert, outside Bradford City Hall, 


duled to take part include: black 
poets Pepsi and Levi Tafali, Afri- 

ter. Midnight Train, Brendan 
Croker and the Five O’Clock Sha- 

Information from: Caroline Sar- 


1785. 

W avelengthened 

Radio 3 continues its fiill- 

Orchesfra: on September 7. 
Anthony Braxton Quartet; on 
September 14, Michael Garrick 
Big Band; on September 21, Steve 
Lacy and, on September 28, 

Holland. 

Satchmo On Stage 

Washington, DC-based Ringling 
brothers, Barnum & Bailey Circus 













Club Dates 


a d » F. k b ii k v Plough Inn, 
Aynho Rd 

(3rd) PJ Combo & Guests 
ALDERSHOT West End 
Centre, Queens Rd 

Banbury Moat House 
Hotel, Oxford Rd 
(15th) John Patrick 


Education Centre, Stitchens Lane 

Buckley Quintet 
BRADFORD Queens Hall 
(18th) Carmel 
(20th) “Dreaming North" 
(jazz-poetry) 

(25th) 1DJ Dancers with Steve 
Williamson Quintet; 
Real Sounds of Africa 

with El Canto Libre 
b r i c; h t o n The Concorde, 

(11 th) Art Hodes 
BROWNES Derby Club 
(20th) Jan Kopinski Quartet 
Chichester Chichester 


Centre of Arts 

(26th) Billie Holiday Evening 
with Viv Rogers, Frank 
Willoughby, Peter 


f.psom Epsom Playhouse, 

Ashley Ave 

(27th) Jazz Day 

c; o sport Football Club, 


Privett Rd 

(3rd) Apex Jazz Band with 


(11 th) Olympic Jazz Band 
(17th) New Forest Rhythm 
Kings 

(24th) Harry Gold and his 
Pieces of Eight with 
Maxine Daniels 

Centre, East St 

(13th) Spice Island Stompers 
i. F- e d s Town Hall 
(11 th) Sweet Honey In The 
Rock 




(18th) Tim Garland Quartet 
BRENTWOOD Monkey’s 

(27th) Tim Garland Quintet 
newcastl F. Corner House 
(22nd) Art Hodes 
(29th) Stan Tracey Quartet 
NOTTINGHAM Old Vic, 

(30th) Barbara Thompson's 
Paraphernalia 

(2nd) Easy Ensemble 
(6th) Apitos 

(13—20th) Third Brewhouse 
Festival 

(23rd) Spike Heatley Quartet 
(27th) Nigel Nash Quartet 
(30th) Dave Quincy Quartet 
Salisbury Rugby Club, 
Castle Rd 


(18th) Mission Hall Jazz Band, 
Pete Allen Jazz Band 
(19th) Derek Tatum’s 

(23rd) Hornweb 

Southwell Saracens Head 
(25th) Don Rendell, Robert 

swindon Links Centre 

Quintet with the IDJ 
Dancers 


(9th) Sweet Honey in the 
Rock 


(6th) Harry Beckett Quintet 
(13th) The Rio Trio 


(3rd) New York Quintet 
(4th) Jenny Cardinas 
(6th) Jim Mullen Quartet 
(8th) Noel McCalla’s 
“Contact” 

(9th) Joe Lee Wilson 

The Zulu Band 
(13th) London Community 

(16th) Jean Pierre Llabador 
Quartet + Simon 

(17 th) Dick Morrissey Quartet 
+ Ralph Salmins Trio 
(20th-23rd) Woody Shaw with 

(24th) William Street Band 
(27th) Martin Taylor/Peter Ind 

(29th) Jazz Renegades 
(30th) Jiggs Whigam/Peter 
Ind Trio 


(6, 7th) Sweet Honey in the 
Rock 

(1 st-5th) Chorus Theatre of 


arts centre Cellar Bar 
(8th) New York Jazz 
(15th) Infernal Triangle 
(22nd) Pete Allan Band 

(2nd) Westbrook Rossini 


(3rd) Tabley Bellows 

(8th) Pepe Le Moko 
(10th) Men Of The Ministry 
(11th) Swinging Strings 
(13th) Blue Haze Big Band 
(16th) Dave Curtis And 

(18th) Danny Quinton Quartet 
(26th) Lindsay Holiday and 






The Late Late Show by Lesley s t a n d k i n c; 





The S< 


ound Of Africa 


well the music’s being represented, now that it has so many 
little outlets over here, of every stripe. Sparked off by Dele 
Fadele’s sarky review of Shirati Jazz and Benga Beat (World 
Circuit WCB 003), which argued forcefully against the 
manner of its production: and maybe a little support for his 
claim might be found in the sound on Long Life To Mary 
(JCLP), an import LP, with a beautiful sleeve, where Shirati 
check in under their full name: Orchestre D.O.7 Shirati 
Jazz. Although the sleeve, be it never so excellent, appears to 
belong to a different record, different track listing and all, and 
the matrix number stuck on afterwards. No room to weigh the 
warring propositions here, unfortunately, so get them both 
and judge for yourself. 

It’s a problem worth sitting down and pondering, instead of 
just passively absorbing the flood of African sounds currently 
penetrating all ports of the Western sonic psyche: everywhere 
influences and compromises begin to flow, in both (shouldn't 
that be all'*) directions. Papa Wemba's Siku Ya Manga (Black 
Music BMP 001) is unnecessarily smoothed into smooch-soul 
shapes, with an added zouk indent that isn’t entirely 
beneficial. Whereas Guinea Conakry’s Bembaya Jazz 
National retain much of their vocal and group force: zouk 
input does nothing to erase their attractively raw tuning. 

Earthworks have returned to the fray after a period of 
strictly backroom activity. Five new releases with Virgin’s 
emphatic backing: including Thunder Before Dawn: The 
Indestructible Beat of Soweto Vol. 2 (EWV 001), Hurricane Zouk 
(EWV 002), Heartbeat Soukous - Tropical Hitech (EWV 003), 
and mahlaihini - Lion of Soweto (EWV 004). 

A tape has reached me, packed with the rich Zimbabwean 
pop of Jonah Moyo, who’s been a regular fixture round the 
country these last few months: and it’s very beguiling, a 
denser, broader sound than the Bhundus’ Jit or the Real 
Sounds’ pan-national mix. I think it's called Masvingo Ne 
Carpet , and I know I’m going to have to find out where you can 
get it, and what we should all be making of this Zimbabwean 
Cultural Invasion (cheering it to the echo, is my tentative 
suggestion . . .) 

The Bhundus and the Real Sounds, apparently indefatig¬ 
able, will make their presence felt at womad this year — for the 
rest, look forward to return visits from Toumane Diabete in 
from Mali, and - at last - the great Salif Keita. August 29 & 
30, tickets available from Cornwall Coliseum, Carlyon Bay, St 
Austell, Cornwall. 


And while you’re in the mood for sending money through 
the post, subscriptions for Africa Beat - looking bigger and 
better than ever - should be sent to AB Publishing, 4 Trowse 
House, Bracondale, Norwich NR1 2EQ. 


Round Up The Usual Suspects 

If speed shrinks space, the velocity of the 
electronic communications media shrivels distances to no¬ 
thing. Jamming devices are too costly and ineffectual to slow 
the irresistible flow of information. Besides, some of us prefer 
the resulting noise to the original transmissions. But even the 
strictest closed frontiers cannot impede the flow for long. Thus 
the Voice Of America salutes the communications satellite as a 
Paul Revere-type bearer of Liberty. The rest of us perceive the 



voa bug as an ugly virus breaking down our defences in 
preparation for coca-cola colonisation. Conversely, rock is 
quite frequently received (and copied) inside closed states as a 
symbol of the free expression denied them. The irony of 
escaping one’s own restrictive surrounds by shackling oneself 
to a dying alien form doesn’t escape more astute sympathetic 
observers. The dominant fear of Art Troitsky, the USSR’s 
leading underground critic, glasnost champion and Gorbachev 
fan, is that the new openness currently invigorating Soviet 
culture will turn into a one-way traffic for Western trends, 
resulting eventually in a market-based culture industry as 
narrow and closed to innovation as the one contemporary 
Russians grew up with. So his strategy is to encourage the 
Soviet underground networks to swallow their traditional 
well-founded suspicion of the state and ally themselves to 
Gorbachev’s glasnost against the massive immobile central 
block that threatens to suffocate reform. And if it’s to be 
successful in percolating some fresh awakening spirit through 
the inert fug of postwar Soviet culture, the underground will 
have to produce ever more radical musics to excite the 
populace with the idea of something different. Presently, 








laments Art, the editorials in party newspapers are more 
stimulating than the mass of Soviet music. But there are 
exceptions. He tells of Group B, who improvise instruments 
from such objects as thick wooden table legs - stringed and 
amplified to produce music not so far removed - in the group’s 
transcriptions of hobbled souls seeking to cut loose, from NY's 
Swans. More readily available, the four outfits featured on Red 
Wave (Big Time) - Aquarium, Kino, Alisa and Strange 

more interesting than what they actually do: poor recording 
facilities and good ideas held on to for too long then worried to 
death for lack of outlets. When the Liverpool independent Ark 
chased down Leningrad’s Popular Mechanics after their 
appearance on BBC2’s Comrades, they were assured that here 
was a funny chalatan-cum-alchemist presence capable of 
transcending its marginal status. The LP Insect Culture is 
an outstanding tape montage piece with additional synth, sax 
and insect sex appeal. Its oddly comic mood changes recall 
those wreckless silent comedy experiments produced in the 
still revolutionary 20s by the Factory of Eccentric Actors 
(FEKS). Pre-Gorbachev, official Soviet culture was a listless, 
FEKS-less affair. The likes of Popular Mechanics are helping to 
restore the possibility of flux, and, therefore, a future, to the 
cultural life of the Soviet Union. 


Destination Out 

“It’s k i c k i n g !” So says Rohann-The Man, Lon¬ 
don’s king of swing. The Fortissimo, every Thursday (8 till 
2 am) and Saturday (6.30-10.30 pm), at Whispers in Charing 

three times. The zoot-suited, lindy hopping Rohann is rapidly 
becoming a face on the capital’s jazz scene spinning jump jive 
faves like "Chew Tobacco Rag” (Lucky Millinder), “The 
Hammer” (Red Prysock) and “All Night Long” (Joe Houston), 
to a firmly committed clientele. If driving big band swing and 
honking tough tenors are your bag The Fortissimo is a must. 

Last month saw Rohann guesting with the industrious Baz 
Fe Jazz at his first ‘Rave’ at the revamped Astoria, but at the 

present a Salsa Festival featuring Robin Jones’ King Salsa, 
Cayenne and the London School of Samba. 



These guys are very busy . . . also forthcoming from Baz is 
a Mongo Santamaria compilation from the Fantasy label 
entitled Mongo’s Grooves plus Cal's Pals , which features the 
vibes of Mr Tjadf.r on cuts like “Perdido ”, “Cubana Chant”, 
“Ran Kan Kan” and “Mambo Show”. Compiled by yours truly 
and Davf. Hucker and due for release on EMI is WILD!/!, a 
compilation R&B/Jazz gems from wonderful women 
To round off. . . those in the London area should listen out 
for the return of K JAZZ on Sundays. Pure piracy, around 
94 FM . . . 




Obituaries 


Howard McGhee John Hammond 



Doug Dobell 

attending the Nice Festival in 
July. It seems only the other week 
that we were talking to him about 
his 40th anniversary as a jazz 
record retailer (Wire 26); now this 
cheerful host of London’s oldest 
emporium of hot music is gone. 
“Every jazz fan is born within the 
sound of Dobell's,” they used to 
say, and that tradition will survive 


The trumpeter Ho¬ 
ward McGhee died in July, fol¬ 
lowing several spells of illness, a 
few months after his 69th birth¬ 
day. A splendidly authoritative 
player at his best, McGhee 
perhaps never quite fulfilled the 
promise of his best years in the 
40s. He bridged the gap between 
the great swing trumpeters and 
the new styles of Gillespie and 
Navarro: he plays beautifully on 
some of Charlie Parker’s Dial 
sessions, and he helped Bird get 
through the infamous “Lover 
Man” session. But narcotics prob¬ 
lems caused him to drift from 
sight in the 50s, and his occasion¬ 
al ‘comebacks’ revealed a more 
mellow player. Young At Heart 
(Storyville), recorded with Teddy 
Edwards in 1979, is a rather 
poignant farewell. 


One of the most disting¬ 
uished figures in the American 
music industry, John Hammond, 
died at his Manhattan home on 10 
July at the age of 76. He followed 
jazz and other forms of black 
music for over 50 years, a kid who 
“went out of passion" to Harlem 
in the 20s and remained an advo¬ 
cate of so-called “race” music for 
the rest of his life. 

He discovered Billie Holiday 
(though he once turned down Ella 
Fitzgerald), encouraged Benny 
Goodman to form a band and 
heard Count Basie’s orchestra on 
the radio by a stroke of chance. Of 
all the ‘invisible’ hands behind the 
development of black music on 
record, Hammond’s was probably 
the most significant and benefi¬ 
cial. His work fought against the 
racial barriers which held back 
black artists in the early years of 
the music. Generations have cause 
to be grateful to him, and he 
never stopped listening: two later 
discoveries were Bob Dylan and 
Bruce Springsteen. 

A great and irreplaceable man, 
whose work lives on in the music. 



DISTRICT LIVES AGAIN 


Deep Ellum Blues 

The landscape of music has always been of particular 
interest to fans. What geographies, what psychology lay behind 
Robert Johnson and “Sweet Home Chicago”, or B.B. King and 



“Richmond Blues”? Music’s powerful evocations echo 


Deep Ellum/They don’t give a m 
chance.” Or, as the Dallas Jamboree Jug 
Band sang in the mid-30s, “Now, if 
you’re ever in Dallas, Mama/Don’t miss old Ellum Street/You’ll 
see the pretty women/Like the po-lice on his beat" (“Elm Street 
Woman Blues”). 

When its black population dispersed to the suburbs, the busy 
precinct declined. Its sidewalk fiddlers and mule-powered 
streetcars vanished; so did the storefronts and pawn shops and 
chophouse dives. With World War II, the last goodtime crib 

downbeat entrepreneurs began to drift back into Deep Ellum. 
They commandeered the old buildings for music, drinking and 
art - despite a lack of air-conditioning crossed with frugal funds. 
Now, the harsh concrete streets they colonised echo to every sort 


LARRY FORI) 

of sound: blues and bluegrass; folk and rock; country, punk and 
jazz. Laconic yet fiercely robust, the musics reflect a new 
nighttown - where video bars hustle reggae parlours and 
skateboarding skinheads loll in the street. Area blues vets and 
elder statesmen get their look-in too; the redefined district is now 
unique in its breadth. 

Deep Ellum’s early residents would recognise its human 
currency - barter and laughter, flirtation and fights which arise 
only after dark. Some of the soundtrack is captured on Island 
Records’ The Sound Of Deep Ellum (out this month). A million 
miles from the Texas of theme parks, MTV and malls, it is one for 
the connoisseur of both history and deja vu. 






The Dallas Diamond 



Graham Snyder 
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ITCHY FINGERS 


When 
Mike Mower’s 
Hiatus couldn’t 
afford to send 


Jazz Festival, Speake were 

alone. That quartet became Itchy Fingers: Mike Mower, to 

^ y b Philip Watson. 

>n Schlitz Jazz Sounds. 


they sent the sa 

Martin Speake, John Graham, Howard Turner. Last year they 
Their debut Virgin LP Quark is 

“We don’t consider ourselves a jazz band or a rock band. We’re Itchy Fingers and we 
play our own music. There are four voices to write for and I know the people involved.” 

“Virgin didn’t suggest anything to us. We came back from the studio with Quark 
and they loved it. All the tracks on the album we perform when we play live. We don’t 
see the album as a calling card, we wanted the music to develop.” 

“If you’ve got a sax quartet that isn’t sitting down reading music and you’ve got the 
whole stage to yourselves, what’s the point of standing still? We're there to entertain, 
whatever it takes, without being too crass. If people were to close their eyes the music 
would be just the same. The set order, the solos and the choreographies are different.” 

“To be honest I haven't listened to any saxophone quartet music except 29th Street, 
who I've seen live a couple of times. There arc some classical influences, but I’m not 
interested in creating a hybrid. If you listen to my compositions then they're not just 
full of notes. I think a lot of the jazz mentality in this country is very sloppy, especially 
about playing accurately. Most people don't get down to it and get it slick and tight. 

“North German Big Band? I spent four months writing the material and I was really 
excited about it and I took it over there and they couldn't play it. 

“The thing is, no one can play Mike's music!” 



Wynton Marsalis 
Branford Marsalis 
Courtney Pine 



cus Roberts injecting the grace 
and generosity of Bill Evans 

is right to see this as a band full 
they seemed able to devise a 



days” and “Delfeayo's Dilem- 



Cecil Taylor/ 
Coltrane Legacy / 
Marilyn Crispell 

LONDON 











Oliver Lake 





The Northsea Jazz 
Festival 

HOLLAND 
THE HAGUE 


Rock; as Francis Davis noted, 
Miles Davis "has been trading 
on credit for far too long”. The 

eluded alto saxist Kenny Gar- 


Tve played here before but 

Jazz Festival of course. A 
mind-boggling three day ex- 

2 hours of 


2 locations 


the right place 




Nederlands Con- 


that wherever you are and 
whoever you’re watching, 

pening elsewhere. This was 


Jenkins ballad “Goodbye" and 

search of the next concert. 

Miles Davis opens the Festival. 
Further evidence of the tailspin 
from the artistic highground of 

place of Adult Orientated 


move will improve his c:v but 
did little for the music. Stuck 


Mino Cinelu’s percussion, it’s 

mass acceptance - try as you 
might to look over the leader’s 
shoulder to hook-up with past 

therefore, came as light relief. 
His dire billing as a “Jamaican 

high energy set, with the lead- 
club of congas and steel drums 

With Alexander neatly reshuf¬ 
fling his collection of cliches 


choruses, the crowd was left 
shouting for more. Firmly 



hall, and every time they play- 

standstill. Their star, of 
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NEW YORK We’re 
in Manhattan 
for excitement, 

inspiration, to have a good time, to succeed by striving. New music - jazz and 
beyond — helps, as improvisers reveal their strategies, composers explore 
tensions and balances, ensembles offer paradigms of social intercourse. But 
sometimes one must simply get away. 

The George Wein-produced, JVC-sponsored Jazz Festival New York brings 
celebrated stars and eager audiences to metropolitan music palaces like Avery 
Fisher Hall (with cavernous acoustics only an electrified Miles Davies ensemble 
can work to advantage). But the fest offers resident New Yorkers little respite 
from early summer heat and street life, chronic club and concert-goers few 
artists we haven’t heard before. Consider that the week before the fest Max 
Roach’s double quartet was at the Blue Note, Chicagoan Von and his son Chico 
Freeman fought Oedipal tenor battles at Sweet Basil, Charlie Haden’s film 
noirish Quartet West packed the Vanguard, tenorist Michael Brecker’s combo 
filled Fat Tuesdays, and the Knitting Factory, a new Soho coffee house, 
presented challenging “Compovisations” nightly. Is the Wein fest, descended 
from bucolic Newport jazz gatherings of 30 years back, anything but a 
marketing concept in the City where jazz never rests? 

The early evening piano solos at Weill Recital Hall were (Sun Ra’s excepted) 
rather stiff affairs, neither formal recitals nor the relaxed sets Joanne Brackeen, 
Walter Bishop, and Cedar Walton typically play at Bradley’s, a favourite 
late-night Village bar. Improvisations!, the fest’s four-concert nod to 
established “avant gardists", co-produced by the World Music Institute 




S.S. Dewi 





















Whispering Through Europe 

In this rare interview the singular saxophonist explains 
something of his life's journey to Tony Herrington 


Charlie Mariano talks at a level barely two 
notches above a whisper with a disarming degree of considera¬ 
tion, that is when he talks at all, and sitting at a small table in 
a crowded Manchester restaurant it requires some anxious 
effort to pick up the hushed voice that makes occasional 
headway through the surrounding babble. 

Much the same could be said regarding his contributions to 


the large array of music he has worked on these last 15 years or 
so. Ever since his move to Europe in 1970 the one continuous 
thread that has run through a wilfully eclectic body of work 
has been the increasing insularity of his own playing, a 
reticence about holding forth. Whether you find it in the 
collective folds of The United Jazz Rock Ensemble or The 
Karnataka College of Percussion, his saxophone will more 











likely than not be content to reconcile itself within, rather 
than ride atop, the accompanying line. We’re talking severe 
anti-bop acquiescence here, a marked development for a player 
who emerged to swathe himself in the folds of that music 
during its early-50s height, and one that’s more indicative of a 
European scheme of things, perhaps? 

“I wouldn’t say my playing has changed because of working 
with European musicians, although it has changed of course. I 
think that everything we experience influences the way that we 
play and that this is where I would have come because of the 
experiences that I’ve had, I think that for me it was a natural 
development. And since then I’ve been involved with Asian 
music so this has influenced me a lot.” 

This is something we seem to come up against time after 
time nowadays in jazz: musicians looking for texts other than 
the traditional. Is it important that you widen your scope like 
that, working with non-Western musicians, in order to retain 
a creative edge? 

“It’s one of the things that’s important to me . . 

Is there any profit to be gained from exploring the 
possibilities of other folk or classical musics? 

“. . .1 don’t classify the music that I’m listening to or like 
in that way, it can be misleading. Take jazz, for instance. Jazz 
for a lot of people is personified by someone like Louis 
Armstrong but jazz now has hardly any connection with that 
music at all. (That’s one in the eye for Mr. Marsalis.) It’s so 
difficult to say, I’m a jazz player. I am a jazz player but 
primarily I’m a musician and so my interests are varied and 
wide . . . I’m very lucky in that I’ve been playing with a lot of 
different musicians in a lot of different musics.” 

Take that as your understatement of the month. 
Responding to a “for instance”, Charlie runs through a list of 


recent collaborators that begins as a roll call of European 
extremes — Tony Oxley to Jaspar van’t Hof, Palle Mikkelborg 
to Barbara Thompson - before veering off to take in a few 
Lebanese wood players and Indian classical musicians for good 
multi-cultural measure. This is certainly a long way from days 

Pepper, McLean, Adderley, Stitt, Shafi Hadi, etc - that 
bobbed up and down in Charlie Parker’s tumultuous wake 
throughout the decade following the Second World War, he 
was pounded from rope to rope by all and sundry for his 
unquestioning acceptance of Bird’s omnipotence. 

He was still in Boston then, his birth-place, fresh out of 
Berklee and helping the likes ofjaki Byard, Herb Pomeroy 
and Quincy Jones fill the vacuum left by Serge Chaloffs 
departure west. He eventually fled the coop himself in ’53, 
joining the Stan Kenton Orchestra as Lee Konitz’s replacement 
but leaving the band just a few months later when it put down 
for a brief sabbatical in Los Angeles. Moving from the distant 
satellite of Boston to the very heart of the sun didn’t seem to 
faze Charlie unduly. 

“I stayed on the West Coast for four years but I wasn’t really 
happy there musically, the attitude was a little too relaxed. 
The weather is too beautiful there, I think. So when I finally 
went back east it was like a shot in the arm, the energy that I 
felt and experienced was fantastic. It was like I was reborn 
again musically.” 

“Back east” was New York, where he spent the better part 
of the next six years, “doing the usual things, some recording, 
gigs here and there”; mostly in the company of his wife, 
pianist Toshiko Akiyoshi, occasionally as sideman for the likes 
of Charles Mingus (“a wonderful experience"). It was during 
his stay in the city that his playing took on its most striking 
sheen, the development of an intensely personal dynamic 




Charlie Mariano 


sensibility enabling him to work round the monolith of 
Parker’s influence towards something approaching a singular 
language. You can hear it on the I960 quartet date he made 
with Toshiko for the Candid label, a record that bursts with a 
kind of post-apprenticeship zeal, or the Affinity issue of Alto 
Sax For Young Modems , a similarly severe trek. 

It was a style that was to be heard in a lot of places 
throughout the 60s, New York becoming no more than a place 
to rest up between trips to Japan in ’63, Paris, Copenhagen 
and Stockholm in '64, London and a still fondly remembered 
month at Ronnie Scott’s in ’66, Finland three years later and a 
year after that mainland Europe again - in what turned out to 
be the journeyman’s last haul. 

“It wasn’t intentional that I move here permanently, I just 
came over to see what was going on,likedit and stayed. Since 
then I’ve tried to move back to the States three times and it 
never worked.” 

Did you notice any differences between the musicians you’d 
been working with in America and those you met in Europe? 

“No, not really, the only thing that I did notice was that 
there weren’t too many Europeans who were used to playing 
standards and things like that. Playing with a lot of changes 
was not too common.” 

What about the difference in audiences? 

“I think the European audiences are fantastic ..." 

Trying to glean anything as to the nature of U.S. 
audiences in the delicately crumpled face which seems to 
shrink alarmingly beneath a shock of grey hair is a pointless if 
not unpleasant exercise. So we move on to skim another, more 
familiar contrast - that twixt the acoustic and the electric, the 


latter being a medium Charlie’s been charged by since the 
early 70s thanks to his association with keyboard orchestrator 
Jaspar van’t Hof. He’s obviously a fan. 

“Absolutely, I’m not a purist about acoustic instruments at 
all and I love to play with people who can handle those kind of 
instruments well. Of course I like the pure sound of the 
saxophone because first of all I’m a saxophone player.” 

That sounds like a nice enough arrangement, anyway, 
except that as with the majority of musicians from his era the 
brush with electricity hasn’t always been mutually beneficial. 
Much of his output from the 70s, for instance, resembles 
nothing more than the flabby virtuosity of Genesis or Yes, his 
own contributions severely curtailed so as to accommodate the 
lazy democracy of the music. His recent appearances in this 
country however, with a trio that included van’t Hof, 
produced some surprisingly hard music, indicating that not 
only might he have found a way of existing on his own terms 
with jazz’s curiously limpid approach to electronics, but that 
the lukewarm impressionism he’d been drawn into embracing 
as a member of Eberhard Weber’s Colours is finally giving 
way, in a return to more incisive methods. 

Will this pre-empt a further move back to old stomping 
grounds? For instance, does he have any intention of renewing 
his relationship with the European free scene? Apparently not. 

“When I first came here I did play in a group from that, 
with Barre Phillips and Stu Martin, but I found that free 
music for me ... I think there are a few people who play free 
music well but I also think that in the free music scene . . . 
there sure are a lot of people who really can’t play.” 

Charlie, your earlier heresy is absolved. You took the words 
right out of Wynton’s mouth. 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT CORPORATION PRESENTS 

- . THE FAMOUS- 

BENNY GOODMAN 

1938 CARNEGIE HALL CONCERT 
Recreated by an AIL STAR BIG BAND 
« » Directed by BOB WILBER 


featuring JOANNE HORTON 


With special guests f 

CHARLIE BYRD ★ AL GREY 
ART HODES ★ SHORTY ROGERS 
SPIKE ROBINSON ★ ROY WILLIAMS 

Using the original Goodman scores 
The same programme as the original concert including: 
Don't be that way ★ One O'clock Jump * Sing, Sing, Sing 
Stompin' at the Savoy * and the famous Jam Session 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL * 8 th October at 7.30™ 

Tickets from £3.50 ★ Box Office 01-928 3191 * Credit Cards 01-928 88C 
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Are You Going With Me? 


He QCStt'lVBS through the window of the bus to the front of Hammersmith 
Odeon. The letters of the display front blast forth: “The Triumphal Return of The 
Pat Metheny Group". The previous night, the event had lived up to the billing. Over a 
richly packed two and a half hour set, Metheny’s band worked through every 
SHADE of their repertoire, with an audience response that can be 
properly called ecstatic. It was melodic, plwifltiVC, °P timistic music . but 
nothing in the middle of the road. Hard stuff. 

“I guess! Compared to most things. I don’t think of it as hard. It’s what we play, 
something that we’ve worked on for a long time. The hard part is the same thing, whether 
it’s simple or sophisticated music - to make it sound ff" H Q and right. That’s the 
same problem that The Ramones and Glenn Gould have to deal with. You have to make it 
SOUND true, as if it couldn’t be anyone but you. It has less to do with 


the 


Pat Metheny 


Pat Metheny must be a hard man to 
dislike. He has a tremendous nice guy 
reputation, a stance that his easy manner 
and smiling, interested voice sooi. bear 
out. He has a quick understanding of the 
way his work could be criticised, and he 

the way he’s going. 

Physically, he looks much the same as 
the skinny, ambling kid who got an ECM 
contract a dozen years ago and began 
making guitar records that sounded like 
collections of deferential little tone 
poems. His hair is now heavily mottled 
with grey, but still seems to be stuck to 
his head in the manner of a dandelion 
clock. His ready smile, a big American 
grin, is elongated by beautiful bridge- 
work, and it shines out of a deep walnut 
tan. In his T-shirt and rumpled shorts, he 
might have just wandered in off some 

A slipshod, stoned appearance is 
firmly at odds with Metheny’s conversa¬ 
tion. One expects a sort of beatific assent 
to any line of hippy philosophy, but he 
has no need for any kind of nostalgia. He 
is surely entering his most absorbing years 
as a player. Since last featured in these 
pages (Wire 15), he’s moved away from 
ECM to a useful major label position with 
Geffen, and taken his interest in Ornette 
Coleman's music to its logical extreme by 
recording last year’s superb Song X with 
the veteran himself. With Still Life (Talk¬ 
ing), Metheny is back with his core 
audience and home diamond band: if it’s 
not quite the electrical storm that he 
discovered with Coleman, it’s still a very 
satisfying set. 

Metheny’s band isn’t a very charismatic 
group. They're fluent, accomplished play¬ 
ers, not mavericks. His longtime 
keyboard companion Lyle Mays fills out 
the background to the high-toned guitar 
solos with unassuming delicacy and 
trustiness. The rhythm players and two 
(wordless) vocalists set up a busy but still 
discreet undergrowth of shuffling, tickle- 
some beats, underscoring a melody or 
counterpointing a particular harmonic 
shift (bringing in the singers was a simple 
but shrewd move: they make manifest 
how hummable Metheny’s tunes are). 


Their repertoire establishes an expert 
balance between the detailed improvisa¬ 
tions of the leader and the sunny facility of 
his themes: his writing can be as songful 
as Ornette's, though it lacks any of the 
latter’s cruel edge. One doubts if Coleman 
would ever come up with anything as 
good-natured as Pat’s “Manuano". 

In front of all this plenteous activity, 
Metheny selects guitars and selects 
guitars. He seems to have a different one 
for each tune. Glistening, waxed acous¬ 
tics, squat metal guitars, a little mandolin 
instrument, another with a button row of 
dials that look like silver doubloons. 

“Orchestration is a high priority in this 
band," he explains. “We have stuff on the 
stage now that literally didn’t exist five 
years ago. And as these other things have 
emerged ... for years, I had one guitar 
for everything. Now I’m thinking of the 
guitar as a whole range of things, from 
classical guitar with no amplification at 
all to a Stratocaster through 20 Marshalls. 
You have an amazing dynamic range in all 
of that. If you know the notes on the 
instrument, they’re all yours. You’re 
right, it’s turned into a thing where 
guitars are coming and going like crazy. 
Maybe ten or eleven . . . 

“A tune like 'Are You Going With 
Me?’ I do on guitar synthesiser, which 
goes up an octave on the notes I’m 
fingering. If I had to play that on a 
regular guitar I’d constantly be going 
right up here , to where there aren't any 
notes. We’re interested in combining 

used. The sitar-guitar sounds really good 
on ‘Last Train Home’. Different shades.” 

Guitars. Fred Frith lays them on the 
table, Hans Reichel cuts them up. Does 
Metheny ever feel like fighting the 
physical shape of the guitar? 

“No, I’ve made friends with the guitar 
in the last few years. For a long time I 
wished I played sax or piano, anything 
but the guitar. I don’t know, maybe it’s 
from playing so much, but in the last few 
years I don’t have to think about it too 
much. When I think of an idea I can play 
it. Instruments like the synthaxe, I’ve 
played them, and I had a prototype of an 
early guitar-type-thing. I just couldn’t 
use it. I like to feel the vibration of the 


string under my fingers. If I can’t feel it, 
there’s no satisfaction.” 

No obligation to be state-of-the-art 
with all the hardware? 

“Actually the state of the art was 
already pretty good a couple of years ago. 
Now it goes up in small increments. It 
takes time to learn each new one, and by 
the time you do it you can be an expert on 
one and have never written any music for 
it when the next one comes along. I was 
lucky in getting involved early on with 
the synclavier, which is still based on 
pitch-to-time stuff and has evolved inside 
its own world. That’s plenty for me. I’ve 
come up with a lot of music with that. I 
haven’t really followed the Midi revolu- 

with Ornette was as “modern” as he could 
get, in any event. Though some consi¬ 
dered that Song X and its ensuing tour was 
more of a compromise for the saxophonist 
than an advance for the guitarist, the 
record stands up as a powerful, genuine 
statement a year later. The blistered lines 
and split-toned feel of Pat’s playing is 
enough to suggest that this pastoral 
thinker has enough nerve to hold his own 
with any Prime Time or Laswell band you 
could throw at him. 

“It was a fantastic experience,” he 
enthuses, "making the record and espe¬ 
cially the tour we did afterward. We’ll 
continue to do things. We did a bunch of 
playing while preparing for the record, 
Ornette, Denardo and I, which was very 
different. Very different! Much further out 
than the record. I’ve just been listening to 
some tapes of those things. The record’s 
melodic, it’s talking about forms and 
solos and stuff. This other thing is just 

Sounds mouth-watering. But perhaps 
Geffen are not so excited about such 
“sound”. Pat smiles and spreads his 
hands, which are unexpectedly small and 
neat. Somehow one always thinks of 
guitarists as people with huge tree-trunk 
fingers, like Tal Farlow. 

“They're cool. Song X, I didn’t know 
what it was going to do, but it’s sold 
about 200,000. I began working on it 
before I signed with Geffen. I went to 



Pat Metheny 


California and played them the record to 
see if they liked it. If they didn’t, that was 
it! I went in and said, OK guys, here it is! 
And I played ‘Endangered Species’ (about 
the meanest thing on the LP). They said, 


great. 

“When I decided to leave ECM, it was 
kind of funny. Like Duran Duran or 
something. All these labels were sending 
me fruit and stuff! I got it down to three 
or four labels I thought would be possible, 
and I met David Geffen and he said, we 
want you to do what you’re doing, not a 
collaboration with Wang Chung or some- 

Metheny’s staunch popularity with an 
audience that isn’t much of a jazz crowd 
seems to balance him on a populist 
precipice. It makes one imagine record 
executives who scent a market that only 
wants quiescent, untroubling music. For 
all his venturesome instincts, Metheny’s 
natural inclination is to play cool and 
calm, like Bill Evans or Jimmy Giuffre or 
Gary Burton, the guitarist’s old boss. 
Does he see himself as any kind of 
educator to the large numbers which such 
gentle persuasion can draw in? 

"I’m aware, especially in America where 
we do a lot of college concerts, that this is 
the first time a lot of kids are exposed to 
even an instrumental group. To me the 
whole thing is pretty simple. First of all, 
you play for yourself. Every night I go 
home and write myself a scathing review. 
But it’s also a matter of being considerate 
- these people might listen from my point 
of view, but there’ll be some who’ll be 
listening for the first time. 

“There’s a way to play out. Not like 
with a lot of jazz and rock guys, where it’s 


to play conversationally, and it works. 
I’ve had letters where someone says, I 
never went to a jazz concert before but 
now I have every John Coltrane record, or 
something. Or if they say, you suck, 
asshole - that’s OK too!” 

Laughter. But he hardly speaks at all on 

"Less all the time,” he agrees, “and I’m 
trying to get to the point where I say 
nothing. I feel a thousand times better for 
it. I used to be a real chatterbox, but it 
doesn’t seem like my job now.” 


The one moment of "group improvisa¬ 
tion" in Metheny’s set is rather less than 
astounding. His band are good players, 
but at the point towards the end of their 
set where they try and create a natural 


champions struggling through a pool 


“The style that this group specialises in 
— it’s not the same thing as playing with 
Ornette or The Art Ensemble. I played 
with Gary Burton for years, and I saw him 
the other night - he’s playing the same 
tunes as he was ten years ago. And playing 
different every night. Stan Getz, the same 
way. Miles is playing the same solo , 
whether it’s Decoy or Four And More. But I 
see more change in the way Gary’s playing 
‘Como In Vietnam’ than I see in Miles, 
even though the whole thing around him 
has changed. 

“Each song is real specific. Say, on one 
song, it’s fish. You can say anything you 
want to say, as long as it’s about fish. The 
next song, potatoes. It’s that way, as 
opposed to talking about any subject you 
want. Only a handful of players can play 
in an absolutely improvised situation, 
night after night. Maybe I can do it in 




•e the b 


path to get there. 

“At the best moments, I’m not think¬ 
ing about anything. On really good 
nights, if you get the first note of the solo 
- you’ve got it. You have that one, it tells 
you what the next one is. It becomes 
literally like you’re listening to it. Maybe 
70 per cent of the time I’m coming up 
with natural melodies now, where I have 
less to do with it.” 

If Metheny seems unbothered by 
his all-embracing good guy image, it’s 
because he seems to have worked his way 
to a position beyond that. His explanation 
is genuine, and a much-needed revision of 
the simple differences between soft and 
sharp, between tough music and submis¬ 
sive music. The easy emotional interpreta- 

"I mean, ‘tough’ and ‘abrasive’ to me is 
a style. If something has no reverb on it, 
and it’s raw, and it’s played by guys who 
can’t really play - that’s often seen as 


good, it’s just tough and abrasive, which 
is a style the way country and western is a 
style. It’s just part of the vocabulary of 
pop music, and it’s not a style I’m close 
to. I’m close to invention, and things that 
are happening from a point of view, rather 
than a sound. It’s not that I’m not 
interested in sound - I’ve got tons of junk 
in there - but I like the idea of things that 
are developing over a long period of time. 

“The way I'm playing is within a 
specific stylistic range, but there’s a whole 
lot of room within that range I haven’t 
dealt with yet. What you’re talking about 
is whether it fits in with the music 
industry. Will I offend this guy or that 
guy? Honestly, I don’t care. 1 don’t think 
about that. Some people hate Song X-my 
mother, for instance. She practically 
didn’t speak to me. That’s not the point. 
I'm doing it because there are sounds I 
want to hear, and I don’t hear anyone else 
playing them." 

Such quiet cussedness is probably the 
key to Metheny’s survival in a faddish 
area. He has built his career slowly and 
methodically, taking the occasional 
opportunity but not much given to each 
month’s flavour. He crosses his sunburnt 
legs and ponders on his status. 

“I’ve been fortunate to survive. I’ve 
been making records for ten years, and it’s 
been a very slow, gradual thing. I’ve seen 
guys like Stanley Jordan, who weren’t 
here one day, and the next day - he’s the 
cat. It won’t be easy for him. I could grow 
at my own rate. Even Wynton, though I 
think he made a very good job of it, it 
would have been easier if he'd been able to 
play with Art Blakey and somebody else 
for a few years instead of having to become 
a leader right off the bat. 

“But the system doesn’t really exist in 


boat. I had to start my own band after 
leaving Gary. The only other place I could 
see myself in 1977 was in Jack De 
Johnette’s band, and John Abercrombie 
had that sewn up for years. Didn’t want to 


pretend I was John McLaughlin. I had to 
start my own band.” 

And it worked out pretty well. That 
night, it was another triumphal return. 




NEW WAVE For Now 


The latest phenomenon in Latino music is ready to 
sweep the world :^cynthi a rose 


From Desi Arnf. z through Joe ‘King’ Carrasco, 
Latino musics remain ludicrously stereotyped and poorly 
represented in the world of white leisure consumption. Yet 
rarely have the venerable orbits of 



it also looks likely to breach the Anglo-dominated pop 
marketplace in a novel, significant way. 

As a phenomenon, la onda began its sweep of the 


Southwest almost five years ago. It was born of a decline in 
regional styles such as ranchera (the romanticised country 
music of Tex-Mex orquestras and mariachis) and conjunto 
(the accordion and bajo sexto- based Texas version of nortena ), 
fused with radio’s unexpected sympathy for roc keros. Rockeros 
are Hispanic hard-rock outfits, bands rather than show- 
bands, whose best-known faces (Los Lobos, Los Illegals, 
Cruz Ados) hail from Los Angeles. 

But rockeros play by Anglo rules - they sing almost 
entirely in English and favour “name” producers from the 
white world, like Mick Ronson and T-Bone Burpett. And 
la onda is all about construing progress in purely Chicano 
terms. Musically, it sprang from conjunto\ by subtracting 
the notorious accordion (long a Mexican synonym for the 
working class) and plugging in a synthesiser. Onda 
practitioners developed an overlay of string effects and 
counterpoint harmony — and lately they have even let the 
accordions back in. Still, as Texan critic Tim Schuller 
noted back in 1984, “Onda is more ethos than idiom, and 
embraces some very dissimilar bands. Their common 
denominator is that they regard themselves as timely, at 
ease with hi-tech instruments and at the other end of the 
spectrum from stereotypical Mexican groups bearing 



wheezy accordions and battered guitarros." 


that it’s good 


music and it’s not old- 


3 the "names" from conjunto - 
lez, Los Gilbertos - then lend 
an ear to la ondas current stars: Grupo Mazz, La Mafia, 
Bobby Naranjo, Fandango, Selena y los Dinos, David 
Marez. It’s audible how those differences cited by Schuller 
have now coalesced into a new pop: slick but jaunty, 
electric yet packing a stalwart traditional resonance. Onda 
offers the pop-conscious ear a feast of hooks. But each of its 
stars’ repertoires features also selections based on polkas and 
South American cumbias (a dance form with Afro-Hispanic 
provenance, popularised in the US by grupos tropicales). Both 
influences anchor onda firmly in its border music roots. 

“This music’s been around longer than most people 
realise,” says Texan Guadalupe (‘Superloop’) Figueroa. As 
editor of Tejano Spinners and a popular North Texas radio 
DJ, Figueroa fervently champions la onda Tejano. “But, ten 
years ago, it couldn’t get any airplay. The deal is, 

always been internationally-known. So Spanish-language 
stations made more money playing international . And that’s 
very different from la onda , which is homegrown, 
Southwestern-based, Texas-Hispanic border music.” 

Among American-born Hispanics, contends Figueroa, 
the music betokens a new sense of presence and self- 
definition. “I was born in Los Angeles; called myself 
Chicano. That word has been around for years, they use it 
anywhere you go in the United States. Now, they’re using 
‘Hispanic’. But myself, I don’t like the term - we’re all 
Hispanic, it doesn’t differentiate one group from another. I 
like to be called Tejano : Texan. 

“It’s a similar thing with this music. I grew up where 
there wasn’t much Spanish on the radio. Then a music 
started to get a little bigger which we called Chicano; some 
people called it Tex-Mex. The pioneers of this music were 
mostly from Mexico, and the accordion was very basic to 
their sound. 

“The key thing about onda for me is the kids. Before, 
they grew up to rock and roll, soul, country and western - 
all sung in English. Today we give them this other 
alternative. Five years ago, a kid couldn’t tell you who La 
Mafia was; they couldn’t even speak Spanish. What I’m 
saying is they were losing their roots - roots which are here, 
in America. Today onda has a strong influence with kids. 


“Onda is our term for the 1980s,” says 
bilingual radio station manager Victor Mantecon - another 
north Texan crusading on behalf of the sound. “It embraces 
all contemporary Southwestern-Hispanic music. 

“Our music used to see black influences almost exclu¬ 
sively,” he adds, referring to the oldest roots of conjnnto - in 
the black carnival parade groups of 1930s Cuba. “Now, we 
see rock and jazz influences as well.” 

Not to mention those corporate vultures hovering 
nearby, watching to see if la onda can crack the mainstream 
marketplace. Discos CBS International - which distributes 
from Miami - has just been first to pounce, licensing stars 
like La Mafia, dealing with labels like Profuno and regional 
companies such as San Antonio’s A-side. Yet other, often 
better acts (such as Fandango) remain on the outside - 
frustrated by the limited distribution of the Southwestern 
ethnic scene. It’s a difficulty the radio jocks and magazine 
editors hope to help la onda surmount. 

“I feel like our music has come a long way,” says 
Guadalupe Figueroa. "Certainly, it’s having much more 
exposure. But we’ve still got a long way to go — a long way. 
Most record stores still regard us as a speciality, and our 
tapes and cassettes carry a higher 



stock cassettes featuring onda. Prices average $8.98 per 
cassette. Collet’s International bookshop's music 
department (01-734-0782/3) will also undertake orders. 
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At London's Town & Country Club in July, Albert Collins and his band 



the Icebreakers turned in 


audience, just as they have been doing throughout the world for most of this decade. 


exciting 


Collins confirmed his reputation as one of the 


successful authentic blues guitarists of modern times, one of the few who has retained the 
loyalty of the BLUES audience while finding simultaneous 
acceptance in the rock market. 

It’s been a long and sometimes uphill road for Collins, and there must have been times 
when he felt like turning back as mass acceptance for his highly individual brand of blues 
guitar playing seemed to elude him. Born in a log cabin in Leona, Texas in 
1932, he moved to Houston some seven years later and soon was exposed to blues for the 
first time. Houston resident and country blues HERO Sam 
“Lightning” Hopkins was his cousin and, Collins recalls, “I used to just watch him play. 
He’d be sitting there on a stool and playing guitar. ” 
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Robert Johnson 

Possession Over Judgement Day 

Just over 50 years ago, in late November 1936, a 25-year-old blues singer from 
JVt ISSISSIPPI made his first records in San Antonio, Texas: among 
them “Terraplane Blues”, “Come On In My Kitchen”, “Walking Blues”, “If I 
Had Possession Over Judgment Day”. In January 1970, just a month after Altamont, 
the all-day Rolling Stones rock festival where I'd witnessed the worst VlOl^YlCQ 
I’d ever seen ‘n th e flesh, I walked into a record store, not looking for anything in 
particular; I just wanted to buy a record. I flipped through the blues rack and saw the 

name ROBERT JOHNSON 1 ' did " t 

mean much to me, I’d noticed it as a songwriting credit on Cream LPs, for tunes called 
“Crossroads” and “Four Until Late”. The previous fall, I’d watched the Rolling 
Stones play a pristine version of “Love In Vain”, a track on their then new Let It Bleed, 
but I hadn't known it wasj o h n s o n ' s - for reasons I've never figured 


called “Woody Payne”. 




Robert Jc 


I was just starting out as a rock critic, though after 
Altamont I felt a hundred years old; I thought I ought to know 
where Cream songs came from, so I bought the Robert 
Johnson album, King Of The Delta Bines Singers. It was one of 
those moments when you get your life changed - like picking 
a college course that leads you to think for the first time, or 
walking thoughtlessly into a room and falling in love. I took 
the record home and put it on: I knew nothing about country 
blues. I knew almost nothing about the Deep South in the 30s 
- I’d never even read Faulkner. All I had were memories of Life 
magazine photos of lynchings, Richard Wright’s autobiogra¬ 
phy, the autobiography of one of the Scottsboro Boys (both 
mediated through the ever-changing Communist Party line on 
the “race question”). All I had, really, was a liberal 
upbringing, a lot of socialist realism. I brought virtually no 
context to the record. I simply took it home, put it on, and 
had my life changed. 

I heard a sound I’d never heard before, but which, for some 
reason, I connected to. It was what Edmund Wilson called 
“the shock of recognition” - and for me, the “shock” has 
always been the realisation that you have recognised something 
nothing could have led you to expect to recognise. The 
question turns out to be not what-makes-the-music-great, but 
why you recognised its greatness when, all things considered, 
you shouldn't have understood it at all, or even stumbled upon 
it in the first place. I’ve been married for 20 years; sometimes, 
like anyone married that long, I wonder what my life would 
have been like if, on a certain meaningless day, I hadn’t 
walked into a certain meaningless room. Sometimes I think 
my life would be more or less the same, sometimes I think I 
wouldn’t have a life at all. I feel the same way about Robert 
Johnson. And it’s this sort of connection I want to talk about. 

Predictably, playing the Robert Johnson album, I didn’t 
like his 1936 version of “Crossroads” as much as Cream’s 1968 

the album played, I read the liner notes. This is how they 
began: “Robert Johnson is little, very little more than a name 
on ageing index cards and a few dusty master records in the 
files of a phonograph company that no longer exists." 

Those lines were poetry to me. I still think the cadence of 
the prose is pure poetry - the movement from "little, very 
little" to “no longer exists". I turned the record over and 
stopped dead with “Stones In My Passway"; my nice living 
room was suddenly invaded by absolute terror. To get away 
from what was happening, I read on: “Robert Johnson 
appeared and disappeared, in much the same fashion as a sheet 
of newspaper twisting and twirling down a dark and windy 
midnight street.” This wasn’t poetry — it was corny — but it 
reminded me of the cover of Camus’s The Rebel , a picture that 
has stayed with me with far greater force than almost anything 
in the book itself. The cover showed a sheet of newspaper, 
with headlines in half a dozen languages, all carrying reports of 
revolution, upheaval, blowing down the street to nowhere. 
The Paris Commune of 1871, the Berlin revolution of 1918, 
Barcelona in 1936 - all events expelled from history by those 


with the power to get history written, published, taught and 
censored, the incidents appearing, when they appeared in the 
record at all, like a list of perversions in a sex manual about 
healthy married life. What I’m trying to say is that I 
experienced those words on the Robert Johnson album, and 
Robert Johnson’s music, as an invasion of a world I had taken 
for granted - of an urban, modern, white, middle-class, 
educated reality I had taken as complete and finished, as a 
natural fact. 

Robert Johnson's music was a rent in that reality, 
a violent rip, a negation, a no. I suddenly realised that I was 
sick of rock ’n’ roll; sick, after Altamont, of what it could do 
and what it had already produced. Altamont showed me blood 
and death. I'd seen people beaten to the ground with 
lead-weighted sticks, seen naked people with their teeth 
knocked out, and I’d left the place only to hear on the radio 
that, as I’d stood behind the stage on top of a van to hear the 
Rolling Stones, a young black man had been knifed, kicked 
and bludgeoned to death. There was death in Robert Johnson’s 
songs - but it always stopped short, stopped short at the point 
of choice. As I listened, full of ugly memories, Robert 
Johnson’s music talked to me as the voice of a new world, 
where everything was at stake, and nothing was resolved. 
Every choice was open, made real — what happened was up to 

Now, this was not socialist realism, or even liberal realism, 
which says that all people are products of great historical forces 
in a world they never made: that all people are sociology. 
Robert Johnson’s music wasn’t just a rent in the bourgeois life 
I’d lived; it was a rent in the theories of the leftists who'd 
fought against that life, who reached their high point in the 
30s, at the very moment Johnson was singing. The bourgeois 
view of the world said people like Robert Johnson didn’t 
count; the socialist realist view of the world said that he’d been 
made not to count, and that if by some miracle he’d made his 
voice heard, it was as the voice of the irrepressible will of the 
people — in other words, as sociology; as an individual, he 

particular person, someone no sociological construct could 
have predicted, or even allowed for. Years later I would read 
Albert Murray’s comments on Bessie Smith - he said, more or 
less, that writers have tried to tie the expressive power of 
Bessie Smith’s music to the pain and suffering of black people 
in America, and then he wondered why, if this were so, 400 
years of slavery and oppression, of pain and suffering, had not 
produced another Bessie Smith. Albert Murray, a black writer, 
was trying to rescue Bessie Smith from socialist realism; he was 
trying to grant her the subjectivity, the autonomy, that in 
Eurocentric cultures is automatically granted any white artist. 
She was, Murray was saying, a genius. And as Freud said, 
everyone knows genius is incomprehensible. Coming from the 
premier 20th-century advocate of rationalism, that is saying 
something. 

I wasn’t ready to deal with this - this sort 


of autonomy. 




Robert Johnson 


Instead I tried to understand the form — the genre, the 
sociology. I became obsessed with Mississippi Delta country 
blues — primitive blues, it was called in the notes to the Robert 
Johnson album. I learned a lot about it. I bought everything I 
could find. I learned about the first country blues performers 
to record, men much older than Robert Johnson: Charlie 
Patton, Son House, Willie Brown, Skip James, Garfield 
Akers. I heard a music that was rich, fierce, funny and bitter. 
But I kept listening to Robert Johnson, and what I learned 
still didn’t touch what he was doing. 

I learned that blues had come into being — was invented, 
was discovered, I don’t know the right word - around 1900, 
probably in the Mississippi Delta; wherever it came from, the 
sound was soon heard across the South. Everyone, black and 
white, who heard this new sound - all those with enough 
education to write down their thoughts on what they heard - 
said the same thing. It didn’t matter if it was some benevolent 
rich white woman or W.C. Handy of Memphis, who later 
named himself “the Father of the Blues". They all had the 

“Eerie." “Unearthly.” “Devilish." “Terrifying.” “Not of this 

The blues was something new. Just as Robert Johnson’s 
music had made a breach in my white, middle-class, modern 
world, around 1900 blues had made a breach in the known 
world of southern blacks. It wasn't like the old field hollers, 
work songs, animal fables, ring shouts, gospel music, though 
musicologists have traced the lines back so that you’d think a 
breach had never been made. A leads to B and B leads to C, 
and who can deny it? But the testimony of those who were 
there is what counts — and what those who were there said was 
that they’d never heard anything like this before, and they 
weren’t sure they ever wanted to hear it again. A white woman 
heard her teenage maid moaning to herself as she folded 
laundry — whatever the song was about, if it was a song, it 
wasn’t about laundry. W.C. Handy was waiting for a train late 
one night; two men sat down beside him and began to play; 
later he wondered if it hadn’t been a dream. 

What was this? Robert Johnson attracted international 
attention in his lifetime; Melody Maker ran a short item about 
him, bemoaning the fact that his record company wasn't 
known for encouraging protest songs. Obviously, blues was 
full of pain and suffering; therefore at its heart it had to be a 
protest against white oppression. On the page, that wasn't 
hard to understand — why was the sound so hard to 
understand? 

It was hard to understand because blues was not 
music born of oppression, but of freedom. It was not a protest 
against “conditions" — against racism, lynching, sharecrop¬ 
ping, and worse — it was, like The Sound And The Fury , a 
protest against life. 

Blues was invented by one of the first generations of black 
Americans not to be born slaves - to be born with the freedom 
of movement that from the time of Daniel Boone had been 


enshrined as the first principle of American life. They were 
among the first Afro-Americans to escape of their own free will 
the ties of hometown, home plantation, family, church - and, 
most important, work. The black church as well as white 
sheriffs pushed them back - and they pushed back against the 
black church no less than against white sheriffs. No, they said, 
I do what I like. 


A whole new, common language grew up around that 
negation, that affirmation - “No, I do what I like." It was a 
shared language of guitar riffs and lyric phrases (“My black 
mama’s face shines in the sun", “The sun gonna shine in my 
back door someday", “Minutes seem like hours, hours seem 
just like days”), a set of fragments reaching for some 
all-encompassing blues parable that every blues singer pre¬ 
sented in pieces. You could say, as Peter Guralnick has, that 
the tradition itself, not the individual artist, was the poet, and 
the tradition grew up as a poetic opposition to playing by the 
rules. In that sense, of course, blues was a protest, but blues 
singers didn’t see it that way. They considered themselves free 
men, as good as anybody, better than most — if not better than 
most, freer than most. Their n 
conviction that, like all Americans, tl 
own lives - or should be. When they ran into the limits of 
their mastery — the inability to hold a woman, to keep a dollar 
in hand, to live without fear - they found themselves 
face-to-face not merely with the particular racial, economic, or 
social conditions of the Deep South in the 20s or 30s, but with 
the facts of life. Those facts could be summed up in one: men 
and women are not at home in this world. It was the same feet 
that Melville had discovered in Moby Dick , that Faulkner was 
raging against in The Sound And The Fury , that the writers of 
Greek tragedies had chewed over more than 2000 years before. 
That was why, to those who heard it around 1900, the sound 
was strange, scary, confusing: the new blues singers were 
singing about things people had never wanted to talk about. 
For the first time, they were acting like free people, and 
m its realisation, 
lis — or to believe it. 
For a long time, what 1 heard in Mississippi country blues, and 
always most intensely in Robert Johnson, was a contradiction: 
the music reached me directly, went straight to the heart, 
seemed to call forth responses from the blood; but at the same 
time that music was impossibly distant, odd and old. For 
black people in the 20s and 30s this Mississippi Delta was full 
of horses and wagons and ruled by peonage. There weren’t any 
telephones and there weren’t any toilets. No one was allowed 
to vote, and most couldn’t even dream of learning to read and 
write. The first contact most of these people would have with a 
world outside the one into which they were born was when 
their sons were drafted to fight in World War II — and many of 
their sons were given farm deferments, arranged by white 
landowners partly to insure that they never would see a world 
outside the one into which they were born. 

But I’ve fallen back into sociology - the opposite of what 
I’m trying to talk about. I’m trying to talk about a different 
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Robert Johnson 


sort of distance, a different sort of oldness, a different sort of 
oddness. I was raised on The Twilight Zone TV show - 
Mississippi blues was twilight zone stuff. The singers, 
recorded in their twenties and their thirties, seemed in their 
voices to have been old before they were born. Robert Johnson 
was a ghost — out of a past I had never expected to confront, he 
was years ahead of me every time I listened to his music, 
waiting for me to catch up. 

I am writing about Robert Johnson because if any of the 
things I have been saying are true, they are overwhelmingly, 
titanically more true of him and his music than they are of any 
other Mississippi blues singer one might mention. Once one 
has been through the tradition, many of the great singers and 
most of the countless minor ones - and scores of black men 
made records in the South in the 20s and 30s - recede into that 
tradition: the tradition speaks for them: this means they 
become sociological. Their music makes sense sociologically - 
and after that, it may not make any other kind of sense, or, 
more important, make non-sense out of whatever preconcep¬ 
tions a listener might bring to it. Charlie Patton, considered 
the founder of Mississipi Delta blues,sounds likea founder. Son 
House sounds like a exponent. Skip James and Tommy 
Johnson, both of them with highly developed individual 
styles, sound like eccentrics, like isolates within a tradition 
itself isolated from the American mainstream, be it political or 
artistic, where history is supposedly made. 

Now, compared to Skip James or Tommy Johnson, Robert 
Johnson does not sound particularly individualistic. Compared 
to them, he sounds very traditional — and also as if the 
tradition, this particular social/economic/religious aesthetic 
happenstance, is meaningless, as if it had never existed. In his 
music you seem to hear what everyone else was reaching for, 
what everyone else was trying to say, what no one else could 
touch, what no one else could put into words, into the twist of 
a vocal, the curl of a guitar line - or for that matter into the 
momentum of a passage of prose, the scene of a play, the detail 
of a painting. Robert Johnson takes the tradition as a given, in 
the same way we take it as a given that people we meet will 
speak, eat and sleep, and then goes beyond the tradition to 
such an extent that concepts of speech, eating and sleeping lose 
their meanings, or acquire entirely new ones. 

Robert Johnson, his music says, worked and lived with a 
deeper autonomy than any other bluesman, all of whom came 
forth to affirm autonomy. He made his music against the 
limits of that autonomy, limits he discovered and made real, 
and he did so with more ferocity, and more tenderness, than 
any other bluesman, all of whom encountered similar limits. 
The difference is this: all the other bluesmen dealt with that 
problem within the bounds of the tradition, within the bounds 
of the form of Mississippi Delta blues, speaking that common 
language. If the tradition allowed them to refuse the limits on 
their life, they accepted the limited power of the tradition to 
deal with those limits, to make sense of them. 

Robert Johnson did not do this. As an individual, sparked 
by the blues tradition to want more out of life than he might 
have otherwise demanded, he refused to accept the limits of 


the blues tradition itself - a tradition that, as an aesthetic 
form, at once inspired and limited his ability to make demands 
on life, to protest against it. It’s said that when he started out 
he was a pest, a teenager making noise at houseparties and juke 
joints, a complete incompetent on the guitar, a joke. Then he 
went away, and a year later came back, still demanding that 
Son House and Willie Brown give him a chance to play in 
public. They laughed at him and left the room; he started to 
play. They turned around - and what they heard sounded as 
strange to them as the first blues had sounded decades before. 
It was like Vasily Rozanov’s metaphor for nihilism: “The show 
is over. The audience get up to leave their seats. Time to 
collect their coats and go home. They turn round . . . No 
more coats and no more home.” Right there, in the heart of 
the tradition, in the sociology of its everyday life, no one knew 
what was going on. 

Blues was Robert Johnson’s language. It’s unclear 
whether he could read or write, but if he could, it was at a 
rudimentary level; blues was his only chance at self-expression, 
of making a mark on the world, of leaving it even slightly 
different than he had found it. He mastered the tradition — he 
formally extended its guitar language, formally raised the level 
of song composition, deepened its formal possibilities for vocal 
strength and delicacy. Yet he also found the tradition 
inadequate — and you can hear this in his greatest songs, in 
“Stones In My Passway”, “Hellhound On My Trail”, “Come 
On In My Kitchen”, “Traveling Riverside Blues”. The tension 
of wanting to say more than the tradition can allow explodes 
the tradition. “Stones In My Passway” and “Hellhound" do not 
sound like any other blues. It doesn’t matter how well any 
musicologist can trace their melodies or their lyrics back to any 
other performers. You run into a wall of emotional, aesthetic 
fact: sociology can explain the Mississippi Delta blues, but it 
cannot explain Robert Johnson any more than 400 years of 
pain and suffering can produce two Bessie Smiths. 

Most traditions of any sort decay, fall into ruin, wear out. 
It’s rare to see, to hear, any tradition actually be exploded — to 
be taken to a critical mass of possibility and desire and then 
destroyed. That’s what happens in Robert Johnson’s last 
recordings, made in 1937, the year before he died. It seems 
impossible that there could be any Mississippi blues after those 
last recordings - and, in a way, there weren’t. Nothing new; 
just refinements, revivals, footnotes. Many of Johnson’s more 
conventional compositions — “Sweet Home Chicago", “Dust 
My Broom”, “Crossroads” - became blues and then rock 'n' 
roll standards in the years and decades after Robert Johnson’s 
death; it’s interesting that almost no one has even tried to 
make a new version of “Stones In My Passway” or “Hellhound 
On My Trail”. 

Once it’s really heard, Robert Johnson’s music takes shape 
as a mystery - and confronted with a mystery, the human 
impulse is to try and solve it. Robert Johnson is no longer a 
name on a forgotten index card; since King Of The Delta Bines 
Singers was released, 25 years ago, almost every fact one might 






House Party 

The blues sound from Philadelphia is 
encapsulated on a new series of reissues dedicated 
to the Gotham label 










Summers. The most remarkable tracks include vocals by 
Screamin’ Jay Hawkins, several years before he became a 
polka-dotted, coffin-encased rock and roll star. Recorded in 1953, 
“Why Did You Waste My Time?” finds Jay in deep baritonal 
agony and eventually unable to hold back the tears. The 
previously unissued "No Hug No Kiss" is a blues moan made- 
extraordinary by Hawkins' gift for emotional hyperbole. 

50s as a 'dual trumpeter', energetically blasting away on two of 

as the Crew. The LP of their Gotham tracks, all recorded in 1951, 

"Fat Man" Smith, whose “Fat Man's Scat" suggests that he was the 

Thomas E. "T.N.T." Tribble, under whose name many of the 
recordings were issued. The LP which bears his name includes 

out by some powerful organ, fairly rare in 1953, and probably 
played by Doc Bagby, a capable musician who for many years was 
Ivin Ballcn’s A&R man. 

Jimmy Preston was a bandleader and singer whose alto sax went 
some way to reproducing the brash bonhomie of Louis Jordan. He 
recorded for Gotham in 1949 and 1950, cutting relaxed jump and 
blues that made him popular down the Eastern seaboard. His 
most popular song was "Rock The Joint”, but Bill Haley's 1951 
cover version on Essex picked up most of the sales. By then 

Charlie Gonzales was a suave balladeer whose intimate voice 
was matched by his good looks. The tracks on his LP were 
recorded in *52-53, when his sophistication was on the point of 
being ousted by the flash of rock and roll. On “Hi-Yo Silver” 
(incorporating snatches of the Lone Ranger’s "William Tell”) he 
suggests that he might have been a capable r’n’r merchant, but he 

or with later recordings for Chance as Bobby Prince. 

"Brown Gal” was more or less the theme tune of Lil Armstrong 
(Louis’ ex) and her band through the 40s. In 1950 she recorded for 

women pianists, Lil, Camille Howard and Dorothy Donegan. 
Camille Howard recorded with Roy Milton's Solid Senders in a 


The LPs covered so far all document the R&B sound which 
swept through black music after WW1I. But Ballen had his eyes 
elsewhere too: an LP of country blues by the enigmatic Dan 
Pickett offers an almost undistorted echo of 30s blues styles - but 
the tracks were recorded in 1949- Their sales potential must by 
then have been small, but Ballen was no folklorist recording for 

Muddy Waters. 

But it was gospel which provided Ballen with his liveliest 
sales: records could sell in hundreds of thousands without ever 

recorded in Detroit in 1951 show Ballen had people in other cities 

well to reassert Gotham’s central place in that scheme of things: 
Bastin plans at least two more LPs, which will go alongside the 
gospel reissue series he runs on Heritage. 

Already it becomes dear that Gotham recorded much that 

lost for ever, and there may not be much demand for the Jewish 

predominantly a Philadelphia label, Gotham bought in music 
from other parts of the country, or paid for sessions in cities like 
New York, Detroit, Chicago. The label offers a fascinating 
stylistic and geographical spread; the decade or so during which 
Ballen ran the label (by the late 50s it was recording mostly 
gospel) saw an explosion of musical possibilities; there can't be 
many labels which recorded John Coltrane and Faron Young; John 
Lee Hooker and Charlie Grade; black and white gospel. The 
Gotham Story is fascinating, and one which deserves to be told. 
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Out Of The Blue 








Maybe some blame lies with the themes: 
after half a dozen listens, none of them soun> 
really memorable beyond the moment. Goo 
springboards for hard playing, perhaps. A 

perspective: as a leadership debut, not bad! 

Loggerheads 

Four Ways To Cook A Goose 
(Antennae BUG T2) 


fn the work of John Barry. It’s a modern 
sound, in some ways a highly refined and 
sophisticated "pop", in others a cerebral 
soundtrack to some unmade existential road 
movie. There’s a vein of loneliness running 


Mays’ harmonica! 

This is pop that has escaped fro 


equivalent of an unhurried and chancelcss ' 
before lunch from Viv Richards. The pitch 
moreover, is Edgbaston, decidedly not 
Headingley - Higgins, Cranshaw and Hari 


its loping bass and ticking percussion; the 
easy-paced "Heartaches" and “Shiny 
Stockings"; the only original, "Le Coiffeur", 
taken at a brisk clip; and the two melancholic 
ballads featuring Gordon and Hutcherson 


tance. What lifts the album above a 

», though, is Gordon himself: he has a 
le instinct for choosing the precise 


d “I Get A Kick Out Of You* 
>ve of a man who has lived all 


Oscar Peterson Four 
If You Could See Me Now 
(Pablo 2310-918) 


Dexter Gordon 
Gettin’ Around 
(Blue Note BST 84204) 

Recorded: New Jersey, 28 & 29 May 19' 
Shiny Sinkings-, Eiwyhody's Somebody's Fm 


.of Lyle 


for too many records. This prodigiou 
paired with a style which is huge, toi 
He plays all the keys, over and over. 




ot respectfully in the wake of 
music too, which asks for the tuto 


octave work to shift gear in an improvisation 

“L’Impossible” here. The demented speed of 
some of these pieces doesn’t necessarily 
encourage rhetoric; unpicking some of the 
solos reveals comparatively little superfluous 
talk. What is less agreeable is the pianist's lack 
of dynamic contrast: his touch has a regularity 
which makes the music run in a straight line. 
"On Danish Shore" expands interestingly on it- 


>w that to best advantage - his sole 
reduction to “If You Could See M< 
its intriguingly at the tune’s affinii 


ming, headmasterly presence. When he 
?s a couple of trills in "If I Should Lose 
i” it sounds like a show of dramatic irony. 


Lester Bowie’s Brass Fantasy 
Twilight Dreams 
(Venture VE 2) 

Recorded: New York, April 1987. 

/ Am With Yon- Personality, Duke s Fantasy, Thriller ; 
Night Time (Is The Right Time)-, Vihe Waltz- Tu iligh 


Taylor’s, if he so chose. Instead, Oscar ch. 
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(Impetus IMP 28407) 

Recorded: Various places, 1973—1985- 

Lit/nidReflations; Scottish Eatfe ; Doodlesop\ Sea Lions ; 

Pedestrian Infiltrations ; Confidential Report Inc. Personal 


(perc) (collective personnel] 


’ou'll probably find nearly two 


It could almost have been thi 
Lol completely solo in various s 

Much of this is superb. 

exploring his vt 


me, it's the most rewarding music here 
Then there's as much again of Lol in 
duos and odd contexts. Mostly with pianist 
Stephen Miller but also with Digswell House 
compatriot Stephen Cochrane and, most 
intriguingly, a piece recorded in a Dutch field 


the first two sides. There’s an eagle, Lol 
he London Zoo Birdhouse Collective, 

nber the film?-at 




Trio - snippe 
underground 

“Confidential Report", recorded with the New 
Arts Consort in Gwent. It seems to consist of a 
composition for string quartet plus bass and 
percussion by Charles Barber over which 

writing, sparse and simple, leaving ample 

reminded me of mid-50s Miles! 

Which leaves about 40 minutes' worth of 
live Recedents (Lol with Mike Cooper and 
Roger Turner). They're a band who have yet to 
excite my earbuds and they don’t stand much 
chance here since they sound as if they were 
recorded from the back of a c 
Much of the music falls into 
which diffuses detail and lea 
apart from the passages whe 
through (do I detect some fi 


id judgement till I’ve heai 


(Birdland MC587) 


John 0 Groats ; Lefty's Tune; Gmain At The Douvheaf, 
- '1, Spik^Heatley, Midge Piktv” * ^ 


Cecil (b); John McLaughlin (g); Ro 


Brit-bop. The music is polite but there’s a 

The most interesting player is probably 
tenorman Gary Cox: he plays long, wriggly 
lines which suggest some rhythmic freedom. 
The tenor solo in “Lefty’s Tune”, though 

really good gig. The writing makes clever use 
of some bebop licks: “John O’Groats" twists 
around Harold Land's “Land's End", and they 
even sneak in a Gerry Mulligan ending on 


McLaughlin turning up almost by accident 
(and earning an out-of-period photo on the 

pictures). Nostalgia, and the occasional gaffe 
adds to the charm. I think our young boppers 
would probably cut these guys, though. 


Jackie McLean 
Tune Up 
(Steeplechase) 

(^BillyHigginsM). ^ <P> ’ ^ 

The most lasting effect of Jackie’s trip to outc 
regions in the first half of the 60s was that he 
lost the certainty of vocabulary that had 

hiatus that took him out of circulation in '67. 
Gone are the angry shards of language that 

missing is the absolute (and intuitive) grasp oi 

exhibition of plain speaking. Here is 
language’s re-grouping after breakdown at a 









Pat Metheny Group 
Still Life (Talking) 

(Geffen 924 145-1) 

Recorded: New York, March-April 1987. 
Minuano (Six Eight)-, So May It Sternly Begin; Last 
Train Home; (It’s Just) Talk; Third Wind; Distance; i 


seemed thin, because the simple rr 

sound of the ensemble. His mid-80s work 1 
changed all that, and Still Life (Talking) is s 
resounding success for an unfashionable 

of its kind. 

Of course it’s nothing like Song X - \ 
famous cold shower was probably no m 
a useful refresher for the guitarist's mai 
of study. Still Life (Talking) is: 
entirely plausible extension of Mctheny's 

orchestral dimension. This band think big. No 
very interesting in the way of improvisation, 

lacking any real spark or flair. They are here to 
sift together the individual parts of Mctheny 's 

together before the small motif of the tune 
opens out. A creamy guitar solo cuts through 
the many layers of the ensemble, and there are 

joyous finale. 


There their rich history is obvious in bakeries, 
annual Oktoberfests, and 1840s architecture of 
medieval provenance. But Brave Combo deal 



Bravf. Combo is a quartet of classically- 
trained and psychologically-footloosc 

jcheckecf by The Rocky Horror 
Show). And BC founder/frontman Carl Finch is 
something of a local community Springsteen - 
in most quarters of the Lone Star State his 


appropriate musical prominence. On this LI 
much of it is the heritage of Texas' Bohemia 
- those Czechs and Poles and otl 


sartorial eccentric Jeffrey Barnes. On tenor and 
clarinet (even didjeridu!), Barnes holds forth 


ain. Stripped of formal, re> 


s like Fredericksburg and West. 









special about Brave Combo is the way ; 
know they've raised the stakes. In a cul 

prevailing forces define what they mig 

sense possible - they reconnect to art's 
visionary function of social integration 


(Silkheart/Storyville SHLP-101) 


Dick Griffin 
A Dream For Rahsaan 
(Ruby Records RRS 1: PO Box 2! 
NJ 07666) 


n); Gary Bartz (as); Stanley Cowell 


rhythm, dedicated to Roland Kirk. Here 
there’s just Gary Bartz’s alto, set inside 
Griffin’s ‘multiphonic’ chords (chords!) on 
trombone. He claims to be able to play all the 
notes of an F chord simultaneously on "Come 
In and See”, a device his old mate Kirk 

* develop. Personally, I can't 


is Mark Abel, who plays with a reedy, rather 
rubbery tone, throwing together phrases with 
a casually free, space-conscious sense of time 
that is quite diverting. The others are good, 
and Stephen’s guitar conjures up some hectic 
moments, but they deal more in the ’Standard 
English’ of the modern jazz language, whereas 

Overall, it’s a cohesive band, rather more 
is all home-produced and it seems clear that 


le spread of the ’indie’ 
hat if you want to get your 
rider audience that you think 


that’s essentially quiet and considered. We've 
encountered these players before (Little Toot , 
Win 22), and Dennis has been playing over 
here recently: some smart person should bring 
this whole band over. Gonzalez is one of the 
few players to build a personal method from 
Don Cherry's manner, and he comes on like a 
pillar of constructive thinking. The solo on 
“Enrico" sounds like a new style fashioned on 
the spot, and he manages to suggest a 
different, individual response at every point of 
the set. Purcell works to a virtuoso standard. 


fresh. There are two brief, haunting dirges in 

exceptional grace; “Deacon John Ray", by 
Purcell, is a subtle blowing framework; 
"Hymn For Don Cherry" is a swinging group 

out, and so much is packed into the eieht 
minutes of Gonzalez’s title tune that 
bewildered. The music here is so pos 

hope. One of the year's best releases. 


before, but hope to again. “There Is A Time 
For Love" and by the sound of it, it’s about 

down. Terrific. 

Kirk heard his music in a dream and the 
band plays like one. Years back, Gary Bartz 
looked a fairish candidate for the keys of the 
saxophone kingdom. They either rusted in his 
pocket or someone changed the locks. Either 

bright and confident again, full-toned and 
totally at ease with both Griffin and Cowell. 
Muhammad takes the drum honours by a 
whisker though he doesn’t necessarily get the 
best of the pick of the tunes. 


Woke Up 
This Mornin’ . 

Mike Atherton On 
Recent Blues 




left 


an willing to let Griffi: 


No Quarter 

The World’s Untidiest Man 
(No Quarter NQLP 2) 

One Step In The Cloodr, The Case For The Defence ; 




a popular typecasting of the 
etter. He's probably dead; 


ire innumerable blues artists 
rising towards that peak. This 






Taylor LPs from the back of his t 
healthy 16-year- 

R&B equivalent of Blue 


on high-pitched, reverb-laden licks, Koko 
mixes standard songs like her own '67 hit 
"Wang Dang Dc 



ten tracks show different 
facets of Alligator music. Without 

but with a couple of roadhouse rockers 
in. The first side, after recovering from Johnny 
Winter’s “Sound The Bell” which is not one of 
that guitarist's more outstanding efforts, is 

storming Lonnie Mack, raw and aggressive Son 
Seals and especially the mighty Texan Fender 
bender Albert Collins joining Johnny 
Copeland and Robert Cray on “Blackjack". 

uniformity of tempo: four of its six tracks move 
weightily along at medium pace. But there is 
nevertheless much to enjoy. Lonnie Brooks 
does his usual Chicago/Louisiana fusion blues 

the side down by proving once again that a 
guitarist doesn't need to let good taste get in 
the way of technique. After his deranged 
thrashings, the understated, mellow guitar of 
Fention Robinson comes as a pleasure and a 
relief. Jim 

crying guitar turn in a creditable version of 
"Serves Me Right To Suffer", and Jimmy 

give a new angle on Bobby Bland’s "Ain't 
Doing Too Bad”. Finally, there’s the rare 
pleasure of a previously unreleased Hound Dog 
Taylor track, the rough-and-tumble “Don't 
Blame Me", which is definitely unrelated to 
the Frank Ifield song of the same name. This 
compilation will probably lead you on to 
investigate other albums from the Alligator 


may also have the side benef 
away from Roy Buchanan. 

After the battery of big gi 
Houserocking Music , another t 


of keeping yoi 


Notable tracks include Professor Eddie 
Lusk's good-time swinger "Meet Me With 
Your Black Drawers On”, which his vocalist 
Gloria Hardiman belts out in fine style; 
Donald Kinsey's “Corner Of The Blanket", a 
good modern blues with a high, mordant 
guitar solo from a man who’s changed his spots 
since being guitarist for Bob Marley and the 

Ed & the Blues Imperials' “Young Thing", a 
rollicking boogie with bottleneck guitar 
evoking the spirit of Ed’s uncle J.B. Hutto. 

Alligator have picked out the cream of the 
up-and-coming Chicago bluespeople and have 
given them the benefit of the always 

i. Check back to this one in five 


Wellington and Maurice John 
e already recorded under their 
nd pianist Professor Eddie Lusk 


Koko Taylor having already had four studio 
LPs out for the label, it's got around to her 
turn. Recorded at Fitzgerald's in Berwyn, 
Illinois in January this year, the record is called 
An Audience With The Queen (Sonet SNTF 988). 

Koko deserves her tag Queen of the Blues, 
even if it’s a title earned almost by default. Her 

thi 

demonstrate all these sides of the woman’s 

the grit is approaching self-parody, as on “Let 
The Good Times Roll”, along comes a reading 
of Etta James' “I Would Rather Go Blind" so 

oop North, charm the heart of a wheelbarrow. 

Backed by a flawless little four-piece band 
whose lead guitarist Michael Robinson is big 


lead guitarist at Chess, it's Hubert Sumlin's 
Blues Party (Demon FIEND 94). The US Black 

took Sumlin into a Boston studio last year and 

the Roomful Of Blues band and the splendid 
but almost forgotten N’Orleans R&B singer 
Mighty Sam. Even ex-Muddy Waters sideman 

.neofche 


Mighty Sam, whose powerful, rich and 

particularly strong on the LP's longest track, a 
big hunk of slow Southern soul called “A Soul 

Bottom" where he gives such a lifelike 

that he had never heard of him. 

jagged edges, was a large part of the distinctive 
sound of the Wolf s classics. Left to his own 
devices, however, he tends to be lazy. 
Fortunately, the presence of Ronnie Earl 




Speaking of the Roomful, they too 
have a new album out entitled Live At Lupus 
Heartlnreak Hotel (Rounder Europa REU 1024) 
and it has to go down as an unqualified 







emphatically the case. The five-man brass 
section packs a punch like Mike Tyson and 
plays all those meaty riffs th 
bands would; Ronnie Earl H 

mistake of trying to be the si 

The band's mai 


i period of black 
he 

mid-60s and is catholic indeed: < 
there are numbers by Willis "Gator Tail" 
Jackson, Chuck Willis, Jimmy Liggins and 
Howling Wolf, strange bedfellows indeed but 
all suited to that big, fat sound. The highlight 
of the LP, though, is an original. “Chocolate 
Milk” is 60s-inspired, with composer Ron 
Levy singing it over a Professor-Longhair piano 
figure as the horns lay down heavyweight slabs 
of sound in support. The baritone sax riff 
towards the end is so apposite it's 


Reported funk. Marc Johnson and John 
Erskine’s drums are a great virtuoso display - 
ice things off too prettily and 

proficient without finding much to say. If 
anything, shearing a few minutes off the 

up considerably. 

/er, Bennie Wallace, b 


ming and hugely enjoyable rec 


own right, instead of using it to duplicate 

scintillating group for /;; The Idiom (33CY- 
1483): Joe Henderson, R< 


on Carter, A1 Foster 


•us approach, as if he cai 
stylings pilfer whatever he wants from the 


the Chicagoan squalling? The Art Of The Tenor 
Saxophone (33CY-1648) confuses further, 

Tabackin, Harold Ashby and Oliver Lake - 
and the music follows each of the visitor's 
styles. So Wallace sits comfortably in either 

Kiss" with Ashby, or alongside the slit-eyed 
attack of Lake in "Prince Charles". It’s a fun 

Another CD-only label, DMP, is building 


one certainly has a piston precision. I'd ha\ 
preferred to hear other soloists - because 

“A Long Time Ago" and Truth" are quiet 
ambitious scores and it sounds like music 
worth further study. 

More of those Phonogram Compact Jazz 


,ce between (830 695-2) on 


player, his work now in its most affecting 
phase, but Brecker himself takes pains to pla 
more than his bag of stock licks and the 


and occasional dependence on mere spec 
continuous Latin vamp of “That Old Bl; 


Holiday (831 372-2) comes from her final 
great sessions in 1955-56, and the cleaned-up 
lin remarkable, with the grain of 


Billie’s 




Best Of Dixie/and set 

sides; James Isaacs has programmed most of 
these CDs faultlessly, but this one's awkwan 
The Chick Corea (831 365-2) is almost 
perfect of its kind: mostly the earlier, semi- 




ric band did (“Vulcan 


Something modern to end on: Philip Glass 
Dancepieces (MK 39539). This CBS 
heavyweight must be ideally suited to CD: the 


Fast Licks 


like her predecessor MM was a victim of her 
own appeal; a precociously vunerable child- 

edge of which spun far faster than she could 
the gently probing “Waltz For Brigitte" seems 


LEONARD FEATHER PRESENTS VIC 
LEWIS AND JACK MARSHALL: Jazz 






Dankworth and Alec Gould) and on the other a 
Jack Marshall West Coast group. The former 

echoey 50s acoustic. Feather's assumption of 
the LP credit is partly redeemed by his two 
moody originals, and there are notable 
contributions by a MuIIiganesque Ronnie Ross 
on baritone and George Chisholm, appearing 

abilities. Marshall's marriage of West Coast 
and Dixieland is less satisfying. 

Andy Hamilton 



TIZIANA SIMONA & KENNY 
WHEELER: Gigolo (1TM 0014). I was 
originally going to quote you selected extracts 
from the lyric sheet for this one - Hello Maxi it's 
X/Nice hyperbole!My triangle you are!Lying there 
in the hexagon , or. Vaguely original!the fan of 
words!that 1 blow through your hairllike a fat pork 

I’d been out in the sun too long or partaking of 
dodgy substances. Nor would it bring to your 




proceedings. Although coi 


hat Tom Kirkpatrick’s gloriously casual 
tuoso, but very fresh and delightfully crafty 


grouping culled from the Clarke-Boland Big 
Band, driven by Klook and Kenny Clare on 

octet largely take a back seat as Griffin tears 
through a blues-based set designed to showcase 
one of the fullest tenor voicings in jazz. There 

blowing session worked in around a big-band 
recording date (from 1968), but everyone is 


REX STEWART/COOTIE WILLIAMS: 
Porgy And Bess Revisited (DRG Swing 
SW 8414). Arranger Jim Timmens, who did 
the other charts for Kent Harian (Wire 39), was 

writing this 1959 album. His conception is 

soloists Stewart and Williams, who play well if 
not startlingly. Lawrence Brown is beautifully 
featured on the only items with strings 
("Summertime” and "My Man’s Gone Now”) 
while Hilton Jefferson, Urbie Green and Pinky 
Williams are given briefer appearances. A 


choice of favourite items from somebody's 


Brian Priestley 


YASUAKI SHIMIZU: Music For 
Commercials (CrammedMTM12). A delightful 
scrapbook in Crammed’s Made To Measure 

snippets of music for Japanese tv commercials. 
Here are a round two dozen, done originally 
for Seiko, Knorr and others. Lovely, abundant 
melodies sit snugly on top of roundabout 

Music For Films. If bonsai trees could dance, 
they would dance to this. 

Richard Gx>k 


JOHN LURIE: Down By Law Soundtrack 
(Made to Measure MTM 14). Equally charming 

compositions from Lurie backed by most of the 
Lounge Lizards as well as Nana Vasconcelos 


MICHAEL WEISS: Presenting Michael 
Weiss (Criss Cross Jazz 1022). The site of this 
recording is one of the great locations of 

the Lighthouse, merely Rudy Van Gelder’s 


VARIOUS: Piano Portraits Vol. 3 (Affinity 
AFS 1035). 16 tracks by pianists broaden the 
stylistic horizon of this series to include what 
used to be called "modernists”. The neglected 
players (Kenny Kersey, Billy Taylor) and the 

of the better known (Bill Evans, Mary Lou 
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Let’s call this 

Mai Wiildnm & Stove* Liicy 

This allium of duets is a followup to 
HERBE 1)1, L’OUBLI & SNAKE OU T 
(hat ART 2015). All four discs were 
recorded live during an engagement 
at Paris’s Dreher club in August 1981. 
“Let's call this” album (2 LP’s on 
( hat ART 2038 ) - and the earlier one - 
something of a contemporary jazz 
classic. 


WESTBfteeiS 

. 

As a composer and arranger of the first 
rank, Westbrook thrives on contrast and 
diversity; yet even given that, WEST- 
BROOK-ROSSINI’S playful suggestions 
of Ellington, Anthony Braxton, and Charlie 
Chaplin could be considered surrealistic. 
Still, in the long run, it’s Rossini, it’s 
Westbrook, and the twain DO meet. 
DIGITAL live recording from Zurich Jazz 
Festival 1986 on hat ART 2040 (2 LP’s). 




l grant of Swis 


; Bank Corporation, Basle/Swit 


id, made the production of these recordings possible. 


Now exclusively distributed throughout the UK by: 

IMPETUS DISTRIBUTION 
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j in October A special issue for National Jaza Month | 

Plus -at last- The Greatest Jazz Records 
We pick the essential 100 from Charlie Parker to Wynton Marsalis 











National 


Jazz 


Month 


Next month, wire magazine 
joins in the nationwide celebration. 
Our own events will be among 
the highlights. Including: 
new sounds of the city: The pick of 

Every day in the Festival Hall 
wire showcase: Our special 



Continued from page 49 

legend, tall tales, superstition. And yet Robert Johnson’s 
music has not been reduced, has not been contained, has not 
been made sense of, not one bit. You hear a man going farther 
than he could ever have been expected to go - even if you know 
nothing of the particular limits of Mississippi blues, you can 
hear those limits being smashed, or hear a man fall back 

extreme, and more fully shaped, than you can accept. So you 
begin to ask: what would it mean to want that much? What 
would it mean to lose that much? 

Carlos Fuentes once spoke about the difference between 

and ethnography and literature that cannot. “Perhaps Babbitt 
and Main Street could only have been written by a perfectly 
determined North American writer born in Sauk Center, 
Minnesota, in the year of grace 1885," Fuentes said of Sinclair 
Lewis. “But Absalom, Absalom /, Light in August or The Sound 
And The Fury could, in their mythic essence, have been told by 
a wise savage in central Africa, an ancient guardian of memory 
in the Himalayas, an amnesiac demon, or a remorseful god.” 
Sam Charters, one of the first to write in detail about 


“My black mama's face shines like the sun.” Maybe that is 



For all this, Robert Johnson remains a figure in a story that, 
as it is usually told, is already completed: that is, he is a 
sociological exemplar of an ethnographic cultural incident that 
makes complete sense within the bounds of American 
sociocultural ethnography. No one talks about Melville, 
Hawthorne, Emerson (or even D.W. Griffith, John Ford and 
Howard Hawks) this way. They are discussed as people who 
took on the world and, for whatever reasons, made something 
of it; what they made of it is what gets discussed, and 
discussed in the most wide-ranging way, connected to and 

talk makes their work richer, and the world richer, more 
interesting. But there are few American black artists discussed 
in these terms, and no blues singers. Formal objections are 
easy — how can you compare a handful of two-and-a-half- 
minute songs to Melville’s books, or just Moby Dick ? Can you 
actually say that there is a labyrinth as deep, as complex, in 
“Stones In My Passway” as in The Sound And The Fury ? Of 











AVAILABLE ON ALBUM (AN 8712) # COMPACT DISC (ANCD 8712), CASSETTE (ANC 8712) 


FEATURING HARRY BECKETT; CLAUDE DEPPA; KEVIN ROBINSON; 

ROBIN WALKER; ANDY GRAPPY; TREVOR EDWARDS; MAMADI KAMARA; MARK MONDESIR: 
ORPHY ROBINSON; ALAN WEEKES; GARY CROSBY; VAL MANIKS; 

ADRIAN REID; RAY CARLESS; COURTNEY PINE; ANDY HAREWOOD; PHILIP BENT; 

BRIAN EDWARDS; JEFF GORDON; CLEVELAND WATKISS. 

. the big band that's changing the face of black music 
in Britain..City Limits. 

ANTILLESJS 

NEW DIRECTIONS^! 


'OUT OF MANY, ONE PEOPLE' 

the first album 









